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We shall never envy the honors, which wit and learning obtain in any other , if 
we can be nunered emoog the wites who ha have given ardor to virtue and eonfidenes to 
tru : Dr. Johnson. 
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, examples o f publi or private vir- 
al to. nal nkind. The panegyrist of 
pa Oa a humble station in the literary 
world, w | 
ness of the nae ea” For this reason, there is a pecu- 
liar delicacy and ; addres: to be used in celebrating the deeds, 
or noticing the good qualities of men, who are still in active 
life, and whose characters may hereafter become the proper 
themes of the necrologer. So frail is human nature, and 
human character is so liable to be affected by the prejudices 
of party or the versatility of opinion, that a man’s fame cannot 
be viewed as complete, until the hand of death shall have 
laid him at rest in the tomb. ‘Then the business of biogra- 
phy may with propriety begin, and then may she consign his 
exploits and virtues to a new life of immortal fame. 
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Of the gallant, amiable, and accomplished officer, whose 
portrait adorns this number, we shall presume only to give 
some characteristic sketches. The honor and pleasure of 
writing his life will be, we hope, the employment of the his- 
torian in a very distant year. 

The town of Derby, in Connecticut, is the birth place of 
captain Hull. His father was a gentleman who distinguished 
himself by his courage in our revolutionary war. Our hero, 
soon after leaving school, choosing the sea for the exercise 
of his profession, entered on board a merchant ship, and in 
due course of time became master of avesse]. In this situ- 
ation he was found at the establishment of our navy, and, at 
that time, he received the commission of a lieutenant. He 
has been employed in the service of his country in many sit- 
uations of peril, and of confidence ; and in every instance has 
acquitted himself with honor. The records of the times, 
from his appointment in the navy to the present day, bear fre- 
quent and respectful testimonies in favor of his abilities and 
conduct as an officer, a gentleman, and a patriot. We shall, 
however, in these brief sketches, mention a few incidents, il- 
lustrative of his naval skill, his general disinterestedness— 
his personal intrepidity, and his munificent humanity. 

Leaving Chesapeak bay, on the 12th of July, 1812, in the 
Constitution of 44 guns, on the 17th, he fell in with a British 
squadron, consisting of one ship of the line, four frigates, a 
brig, and a schooner. One of the frigates was within gun 
shot. It being a dead calm, the only head way to be made 
was by towing. By attaching all his boats to two frigates, 
the enemy gained on the Constitution so as to bring some of 
his bow guns to bear on her. This kind of combat contin- 
ued during the whole day : the Constitution occasionally fir- 
ing her stern chasers. And it was not until the next morn- 
ing that she was enabled by a light breeze to escape the for- 
midable force she had encountered. The gallant crew re- 
mained the whole time at their stations. It is related on 
good authority that the officers of the British ships expressed 
their admiration of the skill with which capt. Hull maneu- 

vred his ship, and effected his escape. | ; 
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But, however brilliantly the nautical knowledge and pro- 
fessional adroitness of capt. Hull were displayed on that oc- 
casion, his generous. disinterestedness, afterwards, is worthy 
of universal applause and imitation. The public notice taken 
of the affair, and the praises bestowed on the commander, in- 
duced him, on his arrival in Boston, to insert the following 
card on the books of the Exchange Coffce House. 

« Capt. Hull, finding that his friends in Beston are correct- 
ly informed of his situation, when chased by the British 
squadron off New-York, and that they are good enough to 
give him more credit for having escaped it than he ought to 
claim, takes this opportunity of requesting them to transfer 
their good wishes to lieut. Morris and the other brave offi- 
cers, and the crew under his command, for their very great 
exertions and prompt attention to his orders while the enemy 
were in chase. .Captain Hull has great pleasure in saying, 
that notwithstanding the length of the chase, and the officers 
and crew being deprived of sleep, and allowed but little re- 
freshment during the time, not a murmur was heard to es- 
cape them.” 

An able writer has observed, that unless the world were 
sometimes vexed with wars, many of the nobler qualities of 
man would remain in a dormant state, or, at most, be drawn 
forth in a humble degree, compared to the dignity that they 
acquire by being called into action, in the cabinet of policy, 
or on the field of glory. The fine idea of one of our poets, 
that Julius Cesar, had he been a shepherd, would have 
“been the best wrestler on the green,” evinces his intimate 
acquaintance with the human character. For view man in 
every possible situation that nature or fortune can assign him, 
we invariably find him actuated by emulation. This emula- 
tion is infinitely various ; and the reputation acquired by it is 
dear in proportion to the dangers and difficulties by which it 
was purchased. How noble then is the disinterestedness of 
the hero, who, so far from claiming all the glory of a victory 
to himself, is anxious only lest his comrades in arms should 
be defrauded of their share of it. Addison, when compli- 
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menting the duke of Marlborough on, an eminent display of 
the same spirit, says, “ The great officer, who forgoes the ad- 
vantages he might take to himself, and renounces all pru- 
dential regards to his own person in danger, has so far the 
merit of a volunteer ; and all his glories are unenvied, for 
sharing the common fate with the same frankness as they do, 
who have no such endearing circumstances to part with.” If 
we add, “ And is so scrupulously regardful of the, fame and 
deserts of those he commands, as to. forego the honors in 
which they are not included,” the passage will apply in all 
its force, and with full propriety to captain Hull. 

The virtues of captain Hull are the inseparable compan- 
ions of true courage. We shall not, therefore, enter into a 
long encomium on his universally acknowledged bravery. 
The word GuERRIERE is more expressive of, his valor and: 
seamanship than volumes of elaborate eulogy. 

On the memorable 19th of August, captain Hull, in the 
Constitution, with the same officers and men that were. with 
him in his escape from the British squadron, fell in with his 
Britannic Majesty’s frigate Guerriere, mounting 50 guns, and 
captured her after a severe engagement of 30. minutes! 
Captain Dacres, the British commander, had some time be- 
fore endorsed on the register of a merchant ship an invita- 
tion to captain Hull toa meeting on the ocean. He was 
gratified in his desire to fight; but the result was wofully 
fatal to his hopes. The loss of his ship was in itself of tri- 
fling importance, compared to its general effect on the naval 
character and circumstances of the British and American 
nations. We will not enlarge on the consequences of this 
victory. They have been gloriously obvious in the conduct 
and success of our nayal heroes in subsequent encounters 
with their experienced and galiant foes. 

Captain Hull, soon after his brilliant victory, arrived with 
his ship in Boston harbor. His reception by his fellow citi- 
zens must have been gratifying to those feelings of honest 
pride, which ever vibrate in the bosom.of the brave, It has 
been said, however, that his modesty shrunk from the public 
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expression of his country’s gratitude, and that he expressed: 
more fear of: a formal expusure to the rapture-beaming eyes 
ofthe crowds of spectators that saluted him on landing, than 
he experienced upon braving the naval thunders of imperial 
Britain. We say “ more fear,” not that he felt any palpitations. 
for his personal safety, but because he must have endured 
some anxious solicitude for his country’s honor, of which he 
was the champion. 

Captain Hull has not been at sea since the cruise which 
terminated in the capture of the Guerriere. The splendor of 
his triumph was gloomed by a severe domestic affliction. 
On his: arrival he received the melancholy tidings of the 
death of a beloved brother. This affecting circumstance, to- 
gether with the consequent necessity imposed of attending 
to some important pecuniary concerns, induced him to ask 
fora furlough. His request was readily granted by the gov- 
ernment he had so eminently served. 

Captain Hull is married ta.an amiable, beautiful, and ac- 
complished lady, with whom we cordially wish him all the 
felicity he so richly deserves. He is now employed in su- 
perintending the building of a seventy-four at Portsmouth. 
Of this ship, he will, it is said, take the command. Should 
this be the case, we feel confident that the fame he has al- 
ready acquired will be increased by any services in which he 
may be engaged. His country’s- honor in such hands will 
never be tarnished in war, or in peace. For, in the friendly 
intercourse of. nations, their public officers may display the 
refined feelings and urbane manners of polished life with still 
more beneficial effects, than when they exhibit the daring in- 
trepidity and martial science of warriors in the field of battle, 
or on the contested: ocean. 

Noble and conspicuous proofs of captain Hull’s humanity 
were given in his liberal donations to the distressed inhabit- 
ants-of Portsmouth, immediately after the fire which recently 
spread devastation through that unfortunate metropolis. But, 
in these instances of cheerful and unsolicited benevolence, 

he created no surprise. His character as a philanthropist 
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had been well established by his generous conduct to those, 
whom the fortune of war had thrown into his power. The 
rose of benevolence blooms with unfading beauty in the chap- 
let that adorns the brows of that beloved and admired hero; 
and the name of Hut calls to instant remembrance every 
virtue that dignifies our nature, and allures to affectionate 
and strenuous imitation. 


gp The picture of Capt. Hull, which we publish in this 
number, was taken about twelve months since, during his res- 
idence in Boston, and intended for immediate frublication. Be- 
Sore the engraving could be finished, however, another ap- 
peared in the Analectic Magazine, and the dissimilarity in 
the two frictures induced us to frosthone the frublication of 
ours, till it should have been submitted to the inspection of 
his friends. Having done this, we are authorised to say that 
it has been honored with their entire afifrobation. 











BON MOTS AND ANECDOTES. 
Translated from the French. 


I 


Avarice. 


Ir is observed that avarice survives all other passions, and 
exists tilldeath, M.deM » having made his will on his 
death-bed, at the end of it made this memorandum: “ That 
such a particular notary should not engross it, as his bills 
were extravagant.” 

Retort courteous. 

Ill-natured witticisms are often retorted upon those whe 
make use of them. Madame de » who was famous at 
court for her bon-mots, was attacked by a young petit-maitre 
of high rank with this question: “ Pray, Madam, was not 
that fine gown given you by a gallant ?”—“ No, my little fel- 


low,” replied the lady ; “ you think you are talking to your 
mother.” 
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Violence ineffectual. 


Too rigid a philosophy makes few sages. Too stricta 
policy forms few good subjects. Too austere a code of re- 
ligion retains few persons any long time within its rules. 
Casuists too much addicted to severe injunctions create more 
aversion to themselves than to the vices; the penitence they 
enjoin makes men prefer the ease of continuing in their bad 
courses, to the painful difficulties which they may encounter 
in breaking from them. 


A Physician described. 


This is a man who is paid for talking nonsense in a sick 
man’s room, till nature has cured, or the physician’s remedies 
have killed, the patient. 


Prince of Conde. 


The Prince de Conde, ina council of war before the battle of 
Rocroi, speaking of the advantages of possessing that place, 
the Marechal de Gassion replied, “ But if we lose it, what 
will become of us ?”—* I do not consider that,” replied the 
Prince, “ as I shall die before that happens.” 


Life. 
The progress of it may be compared to the five acts of a 
play : 
Act I. The state of innocence. 
Act II.. The passions. 
Act III. Love of study. 
Act IV. Ambition. 
Act V. Devotion and quiet. 
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SELECT SENTENCES. 
THE passion, which we do not conquer, will, in time, re- 
concile us to any means, that can aid its gratification. 
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Tue highest human wisdom is to foresee and prevent mis- 
fortune ; the next degree is to make the best of it when una- 
voidable. 


Ir might be supposed, that when the scale of duty which 
we trace is low, we should be the more likely to reach the 
little eminence at which we aspire; butexperience shows us, 
that they who poorly circumscribe the Christian race, 
stop as much short of their humble design, as does he of his 
nobler purpose, whose glorious goal is perfection. 


To a projector of eighteen, a shake of the head is, of all 
gestures, the most offensive ; and the smile, which usually 
accompanies it, miserably perverts the office of a smile. 


Wiruovr both caution and self-command, the most up- 
right woman will be guilty of subterfuges, where Love is in 
question. Men can talk of the object of their affections 
they find pleasure in confiding, in describing, in dwelling 
upon their passion—but the love of women seeks conceal- 
ment. If she can talk of it, or even of any thing that leads to 
it, the fever is imaginary, or it is past. 

We should command by example, not by authority : Ad- 
miration forces imitation better than commandment can: a 


general that lives in indolence, while he treats his soldiers 
with rigor, is their tyrant, not their general. 


LisERALITY is characterised by the manner of giving. 
The liberal double the worth of the present by sentiment ; 
the avaricious destroy it by regret. 


REFLECTION is the guide which leads to truth. 


Women, who have fed their minds with the maxims of 
fashion, fall into a deplorable void as they advance in years. 
The world forsakes them, and their reason likewise departs : 
to what shall they betake themsclves ? the fast furnishes re- 
gret ; the present, vexations ; the future, fears. RELIGION 
calms all: in uniting her votaries with their Gop, it recon- 
ciles them to the world and to themselves. 
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FOR THE POLYANTHOS. 


—2 +o 
A COURSE OF 
LECTURES ON NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, 
BY 5. LATHROP, FUN. A. M. 
LECTURE THE TENTH. 
Asrronomr—FPart Second. 

In our last lecture we considered the sun as the centre of 
the solar system; placed in the common centre of grav- 
ity of its circumvolving planets, having a motion on its own 
axis; and completing its diurnal revolution in 25 of our days. 
According to Sir Isaac Newton, it cannot recede far from the 
common centre of gravity; and this, he thinks ought to be ac- 
counted the centre of our system. Among other arguments 
in favour of the earth’s annual motion, we adduced this, that 
the sun’s apparent diameter is sensibly larger in December, 
than in June; and that the earth must be proportionably 
nearer to the sun In winter than in summer ; and this is con- 
firmed by the earth’s motion being more rapid in December 
than in June; and hence is deduced a convincing proof, that 
the orbit of the earth is an ellipsis, the sun being in one of its 
foci. We will now proceed to an enumeration of tie most 
eminent and probable theories of the sun ; and assuming the 
fact, as no longer controvertible, that it is the centre of our 
department of the universe, we will examine the constituent 
members of the planetary family in their order of location 
from the source of their light, heat, and animation. 

The sun, whose genial influences were sufficient to warm 
the mind of the untutored savage, in the rudest state of man, 
with awe and gratitude, very naturally became the earlicst 
object of religious love and adoration. Ignorance, devoutly 
adored the giver of light, of warmth, of activity and joy ; and 
saw him retire, to leave the world in darkness and cold, with 
sighs of anxiety and regret. The philosophic and inquisitive, 
in more polished ages, while they honored the luminary of 
day with more sublime ascriptions and more elevated senti- 
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ments, gave him the fame as a hero, that accorded with the 
lustre of his beams, and the affection as a benefactor, which. 
he merited by the beneficence of his influences on the mate- 
rial world, but they still worshipped him in ignorance. It 
was necessary to account for the existence of the light, 
whose powers they personified, and of whose bounties they 
participated. They consecrated temples, and immolated 
hecatombs to an unknown God, whom their wisest men could 
only estimate by his effects, and their most virtuous acknowl. 
edge as a Deity in the fabulous and irreconcilable qualities 
of his mythological character. The sun, the source of light, 
and of germination, afforded a prolific theme for the imagina- 
tion of the poet, and, to the philosopker, a never failing sub- 
ject of conjecture and hypothesis. Thales, who believed that 
water was the principle of all things, asserted that the stars 
consisted of.a substance that was continually red hot; he was 
succeeded by Anaximander who was of. opinion, “ that there 
is along the heavens an exterior sphere of fire, and within 
this sphere, an interior sphere of opaque matter. In this 
sphere of opaque matter, there is a circular aperture ; through 
this aperture, the light is transmitted, and appears to the in- 
habitants of this world as a sound and distinct body of fire. 
Eclipses are occasioned by the closing of this aperture.” That 
the sun and stars, were fiery substances; stones, or earths 
intensly ignited, was the general opinion of the ancient sages. 
We have no hypotheses, worthy of serious attention, until 
Pythagoras. His mind, enriched with ail the learning of E- 
gypt, and disciplined by the wholesome severities of reason 
and virtue, developed the grand, but simple system whose 
truth is now perceived and acknowledged ; that the sun is 
in the centre of the universe; that the earth is a sphere ; 
that the moon reflects the rays of the sun; that the stars 
are worlds; that the planets are inhabited; that the com- 
ets are eccentric stars, visible in the inferior, and invisible 
in the superior parts of their orbits ; that the galaxy consists 
of an infinite number of stars, and that the distances of the 
planets, are in certain harmonic proportions to one another. 
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the Kepler, to whom we owe the first discovery of the laws of the 
hich. planetary motions, was an advocate for the doctrine of the 
late- analogies and harmonies of nature, after the manner of the 
It Pythagoreans and Platonists, and to this disposition, we are 

ght, indebted for valuable acquisitions of knowledge, infinitely 
they more than sufficient to excuse his conceits. But Pythagoras, 
ated: though he furnished us many materials for the increase of a 
2uld philosophical acquaintance with nature, and the material 
wl. world, has not left any precise dictum with respect to the 
ities substance of the sun. He placed it in the centre of the sys- 
ght, ' tem, and for this gigantic effort of mind, he is entitled to the 
‘ina- veneration of all who, in later times, bow to the authority, and 
sub- admire the virtucs and wisdom of Verulam, and Newton. 

that Among the moderns, Bacon was the first who maintained 
tars a genuine independence of sentiment. Des Cartes, whose 
lia system of vortices, we described in our last lecture, taught 
ne that the universe was composed of atoms, and that the rarest 
thin of those atoms collected in the middle, and formed the sun. 
this | Newton’s opinion of the nature of the sun, may be obtained 
ugh by a consideration of the following querics: Are not the sun, 
ine and the fixed stars, great earths, made vehemently hot ; the 
ire. parts of which are prevented from fuming away, by the vast 
‘hat weight and density of their superincumbent atmospheres ; 
ths and the heat of which is preserved, by the prodigious action 
Bee and reaction of their parts on one another? The principle be- 
til ing assumed, that the sun had such an atmosphere, Newton 
Ee calculated that the comets in their course must pass through 
son it; that thereby they must be retarded in their motion ; that 
‘Ose this successive retardation, must occasion them at every rev- 
a is olution, to approach the nearer to the body of the sun ; that 
re 5 in consequence, they would eventually enter the substance 
ars of the sun; that this might be the principal use and design of 
m- the comets to supply fuel for the sun, which might from the 
ble gradual emission of light and heat, otherwise bein danger of 
ists gradually wasting to nothing. — 
the The consideration of the sun, as the source of light and 
er. 


heat, belongs to the particular department of the chemical 
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philosopher. The mechanical properties of it, as holding all 
the planets in their relative distances, and regulating their 
motions in their orbits, are the peculiar objects of natural 
philosophy as defined in our Introductory Lecture. The an- 
cicnts held that the universe was composed of four elements, 
earth, fire, air, and water. Of these, fire, being the most ac- 
tive, light and subile, receded to the greatest distance, and 
formed the sun and stars. Chemistry however, has banished 
the system of four elements, from the theories which are ad- 
vocated by men of science in the present day. To Becher 
Stahl, Lavoisier, Black, and other chemists, we are indebted 
for all the knowledge which we can boast of possessing, on 
the theory of light and heat; and though the theories of some 
of those learned men, were diametrically opposite, yet so 
much was done by the first who raised chemistry to the dig- 
nity of a science, that the professors of it, in this day of un- 
clouded truth, will not hesitate to place the wreath of deserv- 
ed applause on the brows of their precursors in the course 
they have pursued with equal perseverance, but with more 
accuracy and success. But I will not longer interrupt the 
‘proposed order of the lecture. If we had time to enter into 
a detail of al] the theories which chemistry can furnish, we 
should perhaps, require a vocabulary to render it intelligible. 
Let us therefore conclude this part of our subject with the 
opinions of Darwin and Woodward; the first of whom as- 
serts, that the sun is a phlogistic mass of matter, whose sur- 
face is in a state of combustion ; which, like other burning 
bodies, emits light in all directions with immense velocity. 
The second, Woodward, affirms that the substance of the sun 
is electron, a term expressive of the matter of electricity, 
contemplated as an elementary substance, not compounded 
of any substances presented to our observation on this earth. 
Such then, is the variety of hypotheses respecting the na- 
ture and organization of our system and its centre. Whether 
it be a globe oi solid fire, a blazing orb of ignited earth, a lu- 
minous atmosphere of a primary planet, er a ball of electron, 
sending forth us energies ip the form of light, in the radi — 
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tions of heat, and the insensible processes of growth and in- 
crease in animal and vegetable life, will probably be a sub- 
ject of conjecture and inquiry, without satisfaction or infor- 
mation, until the end of time. If, in a future state, the full- 
ness of our knowledge will be the perfection of our bliss, we 
fondly hope that the interesting theme on which we have just 
bestowed our attention, will afford no inconsiderable reward 
of virtue when explained in another world. We must now 
content ourselves with the analogies of nature, and the induc- 
tions of philosophy ; and knowing that the sun is the centre 
of our system, that it warms, refreshes, and fertilizes our 
globe, and diffuses innumerable other blessings through the 
universe, we will contemplate it as the habitation of rational 
beings, and the abode of millions of fellow men, with whom 
we shall be as well acquainted in some future state of exist- 
ence, aS we are now with our neighbors and friends, with 
whom we join in the ordinary business, and reciprocate the 
charities and the daily good offices of the present life. 

In a former lecture we noticed generally, the great assist- 
ance which science derived from the invention of the refract- 
ing telescope of Galileo. We will now pay a more particular 
attention to the use and construction of that noble instrument, 
that the principle on which it is made, and its powers calcu- 
lated, may be understood before we again avail ourselves of it 
in our survey of the heavenly bodies. 

Hipparchus, says Pliny, could, as a Deity, enumerate all 
the stars of the firmament. This was a wonderful task for 
the unassisted organs of human vision. But had the historian 
of that philosopher lived to the present time, in what language 
could he nave rendered justice to the discoveries made by the 
telescope, by which modern astronomers have been enabled 
to detect, and constellate more new stars than Hipparchus 
ever counted in the skies with which he is said to have been 
SO intimately acquainted. In our own day, the energy, and 
philosophic enthusiasm of Herschel, have enlarged the boun- 
daries of astronomical knowledge. The heavens, as it were, 

have increased under his eve ; and 44,000 stars, seen in the 
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space of a few degrees, seem to indicate that 75,000,000 may 
be discovered in the expanse exposed to human invention. 
By a telescope, is usually signified an instrument that ren- 
ders the view of distant objects more perfect, or in more gen- 
€rai terms, which represents distant objects under a larger 


angle, than that under which they appear to the naked eye. 


When the distance of an object is very considerable, the 
effects may ali be referred tothe same distance, and a telé- 
scope may be said to enlarge an object just as many times, as 
the angle under which it represents it is greater than that 
under which it appears to the unassisted eye. Thus the 
moon as seen without the aid of a telescope, appears under 
an angle of aimost half a degree; if a telescope magnifies 
100 times, it would represent the moon under an angle of 50 
degrees ; if 200 times, under angie of 100 degrees, and then 
the moon would appear to occupy more than half the visible 
heavens, the whole extent of which is only 180 degress. 

It is a common expression, that telescopes bring objects 
nearer; but the expression is equivocal, admitting of two 
different significations. The one js, that when looking 
through a telescope, we estimate the object as much nearer 
to us, as it is magnified by the instrument. The other mean- 
ing applied to the expression is, that the telescope represents 
the object aslarge asit would appearif we were so much nearer 
to it; the latter meaning is more conformable to truth than 
the preceding ; for the nearer we approach to an object, the 
larger is the visual angle. When we look, however, ata 
well known object, as a man, at a great distance, and he is 
seen under a larger angle, we are led to think him so much. 
nearer because he then would really appear under a greater 
angle ; but with respect to the sun and moon, there can be 
no estimation of distance. One principal object therefore of 
the telescope, is to enlarge or multiply the angle under which 
objects appear to the eye ; and they are estimated according 
to this effect, and are said to magnify five, ten, or any other 
number of times, according to the nature and construction of 
the telescope. 
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An important consideration in the construction of a tele- 
scope, is the field of view. When we direct our sight 
through one, to the heavens, or any other distant object, the 
space discovered appears of a circular form, and no objects 
are perceived but such as are contained within this circle. 
This circular field is called the apparent field, or simply the 
field of view. As a larger field is a great excellence in an 
instrument, it is often necessary to measure it with accuracy. 
This is generally performed by finding the number of degrees 
contained within the space taken in by the telescope. Thus 
the apparent diameter of the full moon is almost half a de- 
gree ; and a telescope that will only take in the moon, is said 
to have a field of half a degree ; but if only one half of the 
moon could be distinguished, the field would be only one 
quarter of a degree. But in order to judge rightly of the 
field of a telescope, we must ascertain its. magnifying power ; 
for itis a general rule, that the more a telescope magnifies, 
the smaller is the field. The same adaptation of lenses, when 
multiplied in telescopes of great powers, is to be observed, as 
in the Gallilean tube of only two glasses. The number of 
glasses may be increased even toi16, but their foci must be 
all at one and the same distance or point. And all that we 
mean by adjusting a telescope to its focal point, is the bring- 
ing all the foci of its glasses to one focus, or point ; and these 
instruments are so constructed, that they may with equal fa- 
cility be made to suit the eye of any observer, who has any 
tolerable use of his organs of vision. 

In the northern region, our summer is about 8 days longer 
thanour winter. Two reasons are assigned for this difference 
in the duration of the seasons, first, because the sun continues 
in the northern signs, while the earth is performing the great- 
er part of its revolution ; and secondly, because the sun’s ap- 
parent, or the earth’s real motion, is slower while it appears, 
oris, in the northern signs, than when in the southern ones. 
We know, that the earth is nearer the sun in winter, than in 
summer, because the apparent diameter of the sun is larger 
‘n winter than in summer by a minute and seyen seconds of 
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a degree. It may be inquired, why, if the sun be nearer the 
earth in winter than in summer, the light and heat which we 
derive from that luminary, should be greatest, when the earth 
is at its greatest distance ? To this it may be answered, that 
our summer is hotter than our winter, first on account of the 
greater height to which the sun rises above our horizon in 
the summer ; and from the greater length of the days in that 
season. The sun is much higher at noon, in summer than in 
winter, and consequently as its rays in the former, are less 
oblique than in the latter season, more of them will fall on the 
surface of the earth. In the summer, the days are very long, 
and the nights proportionably short; therefore the earth and 
air, are more heated by the sun in the day time, than they are 
cooled by the night ; and, upon this account, the heat will 
keep increasing in the summer, and for an offosite reason, 
will decrease in winter when the nights are longer than the 
days. 

We cannot close this head of the lecture, after accounting 
for the vicissitude of seasons, without admiring the remarka- 
ble provision that is made in the world to keep up a perpetual 
change in the degrees of heat and cold. These are the two 
antagonists, or, as lord Bacon calis them, the very hands of 
Nature, with which she chiefly worketh ; the one contracting, 
the other expanding bodies, so as to maintain an oscillatory 
motion in all their parts ; and so serviceable are these chang- 
es in the natural world that they are promoted every year, 
every hour, every moment. From the oblique position of the 
ecliptic, the earth continually presents a different face to the 
sun, and never receives his rays two days together in the same 
direction. The irregularities of the elements, the changes of 
the seasons, even the extremes of atmospherical temperature, 
are not in vain, nor without design. The immoderate heats of 
summer, and exctssive cold of winter, prepare the beauties of 
budding spring, and the ripened fruits of autumn. Superfi- 
cial minds only, can attribute these vicissitudes to chance ; 
they flow not from irregular causes, or fortuitous coincidenc- 
es; they are regulated by divine wisdom, and produce, unde? 
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the sovereign Lord of creation, all the blessings which his 
creatures enjoy ; all the comforts-and felicities, which we re- 
ceive in the course of our existence below, and which demand 


from every moment of our lives, the earnest expressions of 
gratitude and praise. 

Sacred and profane poets have glowed with rapture, when 
contemplating the wonders of nature. They have even made 
animals and inanimate objects vocal in the praise of the sove- 
reign Creator, and continual protector of the universe. 

Addison’s divine hymn on the subject of our present consid- 
eration, furnishes me with so beautiful a conclusion to this 
lecture, that I cannot resist my inclination to avail myself of 
so elegant an ornament at the end of a philosophical discourse, 
notwithstanding it must be so familiar to my audience, that 
were not its intriusic merit suitable to the dignity of its theme, 
I should feel obliged to apologize for its want of the grace of 
novelty to recommend it to attention. 

The spacious firmament on high, 

And all the blue etherial sky, 

The spangled heavens, a shining frame, 
Their great original proclaim. 

The unwearied sun, from day to day, 
Does his Creator’s power display, 

And publishes to every land, 

The work of an Almighty hand. 


Soon as the evening shades prevail, 
The moon takes up the wond’rous tale, 
And, nightly, to the listening earth, 
Repeats the story of her birth. 

While all the stars that round her burn, 
and all the planets, in their turn, 
Confirm the tidings as they roll, 

And spread the truth from pole to pole, 


‘What tho’ in solemn silence all 
Move round the dark terrestrial ball ; 
What tho’ no real voice or sound, 
Amidst their radiant orbs be found— 
In reason’s ear they all rejoice, 

And utter forth a glorious voice, 
Forever singing, as they shine, 
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THE MORAL CENSOR.....No. XVI. 


THE HISTORY OF PETER PI{LGARLICK CONTINUED, 


Mr. Censor, 
My grandfather having determined to send me to India, ] 
was packed off, nolens volens, by the earliest conveyance 
that was presented by my evil stars for my transportation. 
Matters being arranged, I embarked on bvard a ship bound 
for Madras, in the capacity of assistant to the captain’s clerk; 
a place, in which I had very little business to perform, and in 
which, during the voyage, I found much more spare time 
than was good for me, without it had been better improved. 
Instead of availing myself of this invaluable opportunity for 
the cultivation of my mind, and the acquisition of useful 
knowledge, I lounged all day in my cot, either fantastic- 
ally employed in building castles in the air, in reading novy- 
els, or composing essays and poems. I relied on my super- 
ficial acquaintance with the classics, and trusted to the vi- 
vacity of my imagination, for reputation and fortune in India! 
The purser of the ship was a very good merchant, an excel- 
lent accountant, and of an obligingly communicative disposi- 
tion. He frequently ridiculed my vanity, and always pitied 
me, as an inexperienced young man, who would in all proba- 
bility be ruined by an obstinate adherence to palpable errors 
and mistaken notions. From him I might have learnt the 
“ Art of living and growing rich” in this region of the globe. 
Complimental verses, said he, are not’ a very current species 
of paper in the bazar; and even on the exchange of fashion, 
you will find it dificult to purchase a lady’s heart by a mere 
‘¢ Sonnet to your mistress’s eye-brow.” In the month of 
June, 1800, { arrived in Madras roads. As the ship dropt 
her anchor, with that J seemed to drop all my former fears 
and disquietudes. I eagersy longed to goon shore. A new 
world burst upon my view. Even the dreadful surf that 
roared and dashed between me and the Land of Promise was 
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deprived of half its terrors by my anxiety to press the soil of 
India with my feet, and to hold converse with its rich and 
gentle inhabitants. At length I was permitted to leave the 
ship; the captain’s business requiring my attendance on 
shore. Alas, how short-sighted are mortals,—how little can 
they conceive of the connection between this moment and 
the next! Iwas soon on shore ;—but ah, Mr. Censor, the 
boat was unfortunately upset in the surf, and I was with dif- 
ficulty dragged to the beach by some catamaran* boys, in a 
shocking state,—drenehed, half drowned, and half bruised to 
death. The humane and opulent natives kept at a respectful 
distance,—jirobadly, lest by crowding about me they should 
deprive me of the benefit of a free circulation of air. How- 
ever, my poor and naked “ Preservers from a watery grave,” 
and a few Europeans, completed the good work of recovering 
me. Dry clothes were procured ;—my bruises were washed 
with brandy, and a glass of that excellent liquor, taken in- 
wardly, effected wonders. Such was my debut on the busy 
stage of Coromandel. If being cast ashore like a dead pig 
from a wreck could be deemed a propitious omen, I had 
much to encourage my hopes and enliven my spirits. ButI 
hasten over a scene barren of incident, and which, as it af- 
fords me, in recollection, neither pleasure nor pain, would of 
course be quite uninteresting to my rcaders in the recital. 
I will only observe, that I continued to dream away all 
my leisure moments; and this habit of mental abstraction 
had already so far prevailed over my judgement and a sense 
of duty, that the captain and his clerk frequently had cause 
to reprimand me for my indolence and inattention to business. 
I will, therefore, introduce myself to my readers, just step- 
ping from a tow-boat, at Chaundpaul ghaut,t with a manu- 
script volume of essays and poems in one hand, and a wrap- 
per containing three letters of recommendation in the other ; 


* Catamaran is formed of two logs of wood, fastened together. The 
natives of India go out a considerable way to seaonthem. They attend 
boats through the surf to pick up any that may need their assistance. 

+ The principal landing place at Calcutta. 
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but without a pice* in my pocket, or a rational device how to 
gain one, in my head. 

In-a situation so truly interesting and novel, it behovesa 
prudent man to commune with himself seriously,—to form 
his intellectual faculties into “ A committee of the whole 
house,” for the purpose of devising ways and means to sup- 
port the Microcosm in health, happiness, and reputation. Of 
so much consequence is the first resolution made, or measure 
adopted, that upon the wisdom of the one, or the moral fit- 
ness of the other, in general, depend an adventurer’s future 
felicity, success, and good name, in society. Young men are 
apt to be head-strong and self-conceited. Eager and in:pet- 
uous, they are glad to find any ground upon which they may 
escape from the grave lessons and prudential restraints of 
age and experience. They commonly grow wiser as they 
grow older, and live to see their successors on the stage of 
life, repeating the errors and follies of their own carlier year's. 
Thus generation follows generation, like wave impelling 
wave, in regular series of undulations to that shere, upon 


which one after the other dashes, and subsides into the peace- 
ful calm of endless repose. 


——“ Our youthful time is short, 
As when the sun is spread upon the earth.” 

Though the glorious beams of the fountain of light and 
heat diffuse general beauty and pleasure around, refreshing 
both animal and vegetable nature, yet, in a very few brief 
hours, we shall experience a total alteration. Soon does the 
ruler of the day descend to bestow his benefits upon the in- 
habitants of the other hemisphere, leaving this, for a time, to 
torpid silence and solitary darkness. Thus it is with human 
life '—Now, said I, is the time, the all important season, 
when, during the genial spring of existence, I should exert 
my best abilitics to secure such a stock of comforts and nec- 
essarics, as shall make the autumn of my days screne and 
happy : that when the sun shall be sinking toward the ethes 


* A copper coin of trifling value, 
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hemisphere, and the cold hours of darkness are approaching, 
J may enjoy in grateful tranquillity the fruits of my youthful 
Jabors. This is my duty, and may God enable me to per- 
form it. 

Thus meditating, I stood at the corner of the ghaut, next 
to the Esplanade.* The morning was cool and cloudy, and 
although it was in the month of August, I was able to walk 
without inconvenience, or danger from the usual heat of the 
climate. My little box, containing a few books and my 
scanty wardrobe, was carried by a dandyt on his head, and 
having enquired for a place of refreshment, was directed to 
Parr’s tavern, by a kind European whom I accosted as he 
was returning from his morning’s promenade. Almost as 
much alone as were our first parents, when they were driven 
from their original home, pensively, like them, I took my 
solitary way, supported by the consoling assurance, that 
Providence, though his ways were inscrutable, was « My 
guide,”—that- unless ['deserted my God, he never would a- 
bandon me to unmerited ruin. I had, in many cases and on 
many occasions, like other frail mortals, acted foolishly, and 
perhaps, immorally; but I could not recollect any deed of 
mine that was sufficiently atrocious to deserve particular ven- 
geance. I never had intentionally insulted God, or injured 
man. “The effects of all my misdoings had ever fallen “ on 
my own pate”—and I was determined to realize the brilliant 


* A beautifnl green, extending a mile from the ramparts of Fort Will+ 
iam to the town. ~On the side bordering on the river is a fine shady 
mall, the fashionable promenade of the ladies and gentlemen of Calcutta. 
This place, on account of its pleasantness of situation and salubrity of 
air, has been celebrated by an Indian muse under the appropriate appel- 
lation of the Aygeian walk. 

+ Dandy is a waterman. These amphibious animals, from being con- 
tinually exposed to wet, and the scorching rays of the sun, have their 
bodies encrusted with a matter in appearance not unlike the scales of 2 
fish. . They go entirely naked, except a small cloth which passes between 
their thighs, and is fastened by a piece of twine, which passes round the 
body, A stranger, particularly one of the fair sex, is disgusted at the 
sight of so uncouth and indegent a figure. 
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dreams of my grandfather, and of my own imagination, by 
honest and honorable means, or not at all. Little did I think, 
however, that my sanguine reliance on a foolish fresentiment 
and superstitious dependance on an old man’s dream should 
‘be the cause of afterwards involving my character in dis- 
grace; or that I should be led to believe that any deception 
whatever could be justifiable,—much less, for a moment, be 
entitled to the rank of an honest and honorable mean to sup- 
port respectability in society, or obtain that opulence, whose 
fictitious splendor, like an ignis fatuus, has deluded thou- 
sands into numerous errors and misfortunes. I hepe my 
moral reflections will not be tiresome, although they are 
trite. I sermonise from experience—lI preach for the public 
good. If I donot allure by persuasion to the path of virtue, 
I claim the merit of exibiting a beacon, by whose.light the 
novice may be enabled to shun some of the dangerous shoals 
and quick-sands, on which my hopes have been ship-wrecked 
and irretrievably lost. Believe me, reader, that when you 
mean to secure to yourself permanent honor and happiness, 
you must seriousiy adopt, and conscientiously adhere to fixed 
substantial moral principles of sentiment and of action. Bril- 
hant talents, mental or corporeal accomplishments, benevo- 
lence of disposition or innocence of intention, will not avail 
you, unless you think and behave according to the settled 
principles of reason and religion. This doctrine shall be il- 
lustrated in my next communication. Facts are stubborn 
things ; and I would venture to oppose a single well attested 
one, to a host of fanciful theories and speculations. When 
we despise the opinions of others, and assume the right of 
acting agreeably to our own conceptions of right and wrong; 
trust me, we charge ourselves with a heavy responsibility, 
and act and think at our peril. 
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LETTERS ON MYTHOLOGY. 
TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH OF C. A. DEMOUSTIER. 


a 


LETTER XXX. 


Let me resume the narrative of the god of wine. —“ Well, 
well,’ observed Venus, biting her lips with vexation, “ and 
pray what did the amiable unknown?” Bacchus resumed as 
follows :—“ We sat upon the strand; her declined head 
leaned upon my breast, and her languishing eyes only raised 
themselves by intervals to mine. After a long but sweet si- 
lence, I sighing said to her, “ your heart is indeed wounded, 
but can it not be cured? Try the effect of time ; let me per- 
suade you to it, and I will consent to let you die, if I fail of 
making you love life’—«O thou!’ she replied, ‘thou who 
takest so tender an interest in my fate, what wouldst thou 
say ofa man saved by the woman who loved him from a 
frightful and inevitable death, then led by her into a desart 
island, seeing that she had sacrificed to him fame, fortune, 
and rank ; what wouldst thou think of him were he to seize 
that moment in which she reposed by his side, and flying 
with that vessel which she had prepared for his safety, should 
abandon her to that desart and despair /"—‘ The perfidious ! 
I should cry, the unfortunate !'—‘ Alas !’ replied she, ‘that 
perfidious is Theseus; that unfortunate is Ariadne. You 
see before you the daughter of the wise king Minos, who 
dictates laws to Crete. Androgeus, my brother, having won 
the prize of wrestling against the people of Athens and Mi- 
gara, the wretches assassinated him, to satisfy their revenge. 
At this news, Minos in despair rushes at the head of an ar- 
my over the country that contains his son’s assassins, and 
hastens to lay siege to Megara. You well know that in 
building the walls of that city, Apollo had frequently rested 
his lyre upon them, and from this circumstance the stones 
had contracted such a spirit of harmony, that whenever they 
were touched they rendered a melodious sound. Scylla, 
daughter of Nisus, king of Megara, took pleasure to hear 
these divine accords, and even during the siege of the city, 
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she frequently visited the walls. One day she perceived 
from the ramparts the king of Minos in the plain encircled by 
his warriors. My father is known to have a god’s wisdom, 
he had then the shape and features of animmortal. At sight 
of him Scylia felt a passion take birth to which she after. 
wards sacrificed every sentiment of duty. and of nature. The 
fate of the attacked city depended. upon a single lock of hair 
of a purple color which grew on the crown of Nisus’s head; 
Scylla cut it off during his sleep, and triumphantly carried it 
to Minos as a testimony of her tenderness. But indignant 
at this treason, my father abandoned the daughter of Nisus: 


to her shame and her remorse. After the full of Megara, 


she was changed into a lark, and Nisus into a sparrow hawk ; 
so that under a different form he pursues still the perfidicus 
creature who betrayed him. Meanwhile, Athens fearing the 
fate of Megara, demanded peace: but 1 was on socruel a 
condition, that the gods seem this day to punish Ariadne for 
her father’s severity. He decreed that for the course of nine 
successive years the Athenians should annually send to him 
seven youths and as many virgins to be devoured by the Mi- 
notaur. The jabyrinth, in which this creature dwelt, was a 
master-piece of the ingenious Daedalus; it was an immense 
edifice, containing an infinity of perplexing ‘vindings. Alas! 
nothing resembles it but the heart of the deceitful! At the 
bottom of this fatal retreat lived the Minotaur. That mone 
ster, half man and half bull, devoured the miserable persons 
whom Minos enclosed within his abode. Already had the 
Athenians for the-third time sent us their sad tribute. Seat- 
ed near the port, L watched in silence their vessel all covered 
with black, as it slowly appreached the land. It cast anchor, 
and i beheld the crew disembark. Amongst the wretched 
victims, the young girls walked first, their cheeks pale, their 
eyes castdown. After them followed the captive youths, 
their hands loaded with chains, and their heads resting on 
their breasts. One alone dared to lift his eyes, and his noble 
and proud look seemed to defy fortune. Dees not the spirit 
of a hero communicate itself to all. whe surround him? On 
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beholding this intrepid youth I felt elevated above myself, 
and I resolved to succor him. I seized a moment in which 
I could speak to him unperceived ; and with surprise, min- 
gled with other sentiments, 1 recognised in this unfortunate, 
the young and illustrious Theseus, son of Egeus, king of 
Athens. With admiration I learned that regardless of his 
high birth, he had enroiled himself with the victims destined 
to the Minotaur ; resolving either to kill the monster, or to 
perish with his fellow citizens. His courage, his youth, his 
already celebrated exploits, the illustrious blood of Pelops, 
from whom he was descended by his mother’s side, all height- 
ened the interest which his figure inspired. I promised to 
save him even at the risk of my life; and he swore if he 
should conquer, to unite his destiny with mine. From that 
moment, regarding Theseus as my husband, I gave him arms 
to combat the monster ; and to guide him through the intri- 
cacies of the labyrinth, I gave him the end ofa thread which 
he unwound as he went on, from a clue which I held at the 
entrance. Thus provided, he entered the building at the 
head of his companions. These sad men seemed descending 
to their tomb ; Theseus alone appeared marching to glory.— 
Trembling at the gate of the labyrinth, I watched the distant 
sounds of his steps, and the movement of the thread which 
guided him. At length I heard the roaring of the Minotaur: 
I shuddered! The thread, shaken in my hand, indicated to 
me all the motions of Theseus. I felt him fight, recoil, turn 
round, pursue. All at once the noise ceases, and the thread 
remains motionless. O fearful suspense ! was Theseus the 
conqueror or the conquered? At length I believe that I feel 
an almost imperceptible movement: I think that I hear 
shouts at a distance: if it should be an illusion! I hope, I 
fear, tremble, shudder, palpitate: alternately my blood burns 
and freezes. I listen again—I hear, yes I hear sounds; but 
are they the sounds of joy or of despair? Surely it is his 
voice! Ah! does not my heart deceive my ear? No! the 
voice approaches; it is the song of victory. The thread is 


rapidly shaken ; I feel the return of my husband: I hear his 
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footsteps, I catch a glimpse of his figure: the next instant 
he flies, he extends his arms, he rushes into mine. Theseus 
with looks of tenderness, and surrounded by the victims 
whom he had delivered from the fury of the Minotaur, 
seemed to pay me-the mingled homage of gratitude and love. 
The enarmous head of the monster lay extended at our feet, 
vomiting out floods of sable blood, which the companions of 
Theseus yet beheld with terror. Dissimulating my inten- 
tions, and feigning only the desire of removing their cham- 
pion from the importunate acknowledgements of these libe- 
rated ¢aptives, I conducted him by secret ways to the sea 
shore. A vessel was there waiting for us: we embarked, 
and the winds conducted us to this fatal isle. Its solitude, 
the streams with which it is watered, the verdure and the 
flowers which adorn it, all presented to us a retreat worthy 
ef lovers, Upon the moss which tapestries this grotto, I 
slept with Theseus. In abandoning myself to sleep, I hoped 
that Love, who closed my eye-lids, would come the next 
morning with the god of day, and smile on my waking. Vain 
hope ! Lawoke; my eyes, yet weighed down with poppies, 
languidly turn to the side of my husband ; my arms extend 
to him; my hand seeks him. Alas, he is not there! I call 
upon him; he answers not. Alarmed and trembling, I rush 
from the grotto, I ran through the woods, I scale the rocks, 
I leap precipices, I demand my husband from every thing 
see. Echo alone replies to my sorrows. At length over- 
come with grief and fatigue, Islowly drag myself toward the 
sea, repeating the name of Theseus; my eyes wildly wander 
over the watery expanse, when all at once I perceive in the 
distance that vessel with which I had flown with him from 
death !-—-The rest you know.’ 

“ At these words,” continued Bacchus, “ Ariadne wept 2 
fresh ;”~—~ And you dried her tears of course :” observed 
Venus.—“ You have said it, goddess.”——“ But in order te 
cure the wound in her heart, did not yours, my lord, propose 
a remedy ?”—“ Hymen offered a legitimate one.”—** With: 


_ out doubt, then, the sick lady accepted the prescription.”— 
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« She did: I married Ariadne, and in marrying*her present- 
ed her with that immortal crown which was the master-piece 
of Vulcan’s art, and shines now amongst the stars. Since 
that blissful hour, the Fates have deprived me of my spouse. 
Alas! she wanted only immortality to be perfect! Pardon 
me, if I sigh even in this company! We were married six- 
ty years. We were lovers all that time. You may suppose 
that 1 was faithful to her.” Nothing so frdbable, so com- 
mon as constancy.”—*+ Nay, then, if you are incredulous, I 
will speak no more.”—* Confess, however, Bacchus, that 
love has its turn ?”—“ Yes, but friendship follows it.”—“ At 
aterrible distance; and friendships grow old as well as 
loves.”-—* I tell you the heart never grows old.” 

At these words the dispute grew warm. The gods and 
goddesses each took different sides ; the former for Venus, 
the latter for Bacchus. 

Had I been there, my Emilia, you may suppose my voic¢ 
would have been given in favor of Bacchus! for I believed 
him in the right, and I offer myself to you to make trial of 
the truth of his arguments.—Ah! surely, two tender and 
married lovers, after having gathered the roses oftheir spring, 
the harvest of their summer, the vintage of their autumn, 
taste friendship in the winter of their years, as we do an ex- 
cellent fruit which has been ripened during the warmer sea- 


sons, for the repast of declining life-——Adieu ! beautiful and 
beloved Emilia. 


pee 








SAGE ADVICE TOO LATE. 


a ¢ 


Poccro relates, that a man who had climbed up a chesnut 
tree, had by carelessness missed his hold of one of the 
branches, and fell to the ground with such violence as to 
break one of his ribs. A neighbor coming to his assistance, 
remarked to him, drily, “ That had he followed his rule in 
these cases, he would have avoided this accident.” ‘ What 
rule do you mean?” said the other, indignantly. “ This,” 


replied the philosopher, “ never to come down from a place 
faster than you go up.” 
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“REVIEW—~FOR THE POLYANTHOS. 





The Bridal of Triermain ; or the Vale of St. John. In 
three Cantos. 


An elfe-queen wol I love ywis, 
For in this world no woman is 
Worthy to be my make in toun ; 
All other women I forsake, 
And to an elfe-quene I me take 
By dale and eke by doun. Rime of Sir Thopas. 


Ir has been the destiny of most modern poems, to captivate 
a moment, and then sink into obscurity. Some English and 
Scottish poems have indeed survived this literary condemna- 
tion, but they must possess extraordinary qualifications to 
please alike the scholar, the critic, and the man of fashion. 
The object of most of them is to “ dazzle the mind’s dim 
sight.”” Of this description is the work before us. “ The 
Bridal of Triermain,”’ as the author himself declares, is an 
imitation, and, from the style and arrangement, it is evident 
that his modei is Walter Scott. “In the Edinburgh Annual 
Register for the year 1809, (says the author,) were inserted 
three Fragments written in imitation of living poets. As 
these Exercises attracted a greater degree of attention than 
the author anticipated, he has been induced to complete one 
of them, and offer it for a separate publication.’’ The intro- 
duction, which, as usual, concerns love, is long and tedious. 

« But, if thou bidd’st, these tones shall tell 
Of errant knight and damozelle ; 

Of the dread knot a wizard tied, 

In punishment of maiden’s pride ; 

In notes of marvel and of fear, 

That best may charm romantic ear.” 

This extract may give some insight into the character of 
the poem, which is almost devoid of interesting allusions and 
pleasing incident. The following isthe plan. Sir Roland de 
Vaux, baron of Triermain, after a hard fought action with the 
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Scottish troops, is presently locked in the arms of repose. 
When he awakes he exclaims— 


Hearken, my minstrels ! which of you all 
Touch’d his harp with that dying fall, 
So sweet, so soft, so faint, 
It seem’d an angel’s whisper’d call 
To an expiring saint ? 
And hearken, my merry men! what time or where 
Did she pass, that maid with the heavenly brow, 
With her look so sweet and her eyes so fair, 
And her graceful step and her angel air, 
And the eagle-plume on her dark, brown hair, 
That pass’d from my bower e’en now ? 


His minstrels declaring that no one had passed since even- 
ing, he sends for Henry his page, and orders him to go to Ly- 
ulph, an old sage, and desire him to explain the mystery and 
declare— 


if middle earth 
To that enchanting shape gave birth, 





Or if ‘twas but an airy thing, &c. 
Lyulph, after giving the page a long account 

Of the dread knot a wizard tied, 

In punishment of maiden pride, 
concludes with assuring him that the most adventurous knight 
in all the North should possess that maiden, who was Gyneth, 
daughter of king Arthur. Sir Rowland, apprised of this, 
after considerable labor and perseverance in the vailey of 
St. John, obtains the princess for his bride. 

As a specimen of the figurative elegance scattered through- 

out the poem, take the following :— 

But Gyneth heard the clangor high 

As hears the hawk the partridge-cry, 
wherein the most beautiful princess in the world is compared 
to a hawk and the “ shrill trumpet flourish” to a “ nartridge- 
cry.” But the subsequent lines are still more inexcusable— 


Hurra! hurra! Our watch is done ! 
We hai! once more the tropic sun. 
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Pallid beams of northern day ! 
Farewell ! farewell! hurra, hurra ! 


A decent specimen of celsitas infima, but the author is not 
yet contented ; a few more stanzas and we have 
Now for Afeic’s glowing sky, 
Zwenga wide, and Atlas high, 
Za-harak and Dahomay !— a 
Mount the winds ! Hurra, hurra! 


The antiquated phrases and words in every part of the Bri. 
dal of Triermain, probably intended to attract the lovers of 
novelty, appear, when placed beside those of modern fabrica- 
tion, like the ladies of the last century decorated with the for- 
midable hoop, when contrasted with the delicate and slender 
forms of modern beauties. 

If not intolerable to our readers we will make one more ex- 
tract, and then with pleasure bid the author farewell. 

Artists are hers, who scorn to trace 

Their rules from Nature’s boundless grace, 
But their right paramount assert, 

To limit her by pedant art ; 

Damning whate’er of vast and fair 

Exceeds a canvas three feet square. 

This thicket, for their gumption fit, 

May furnish such a happy bit. 


The author’s probable reason for selecting Walter Scott 
as his model was because he imagined the style of that poet 
deservedly popular; we are of a different opinion. However 
it may be supposed, as by many it doubtless is, that the nu- 
merous imitators Scott has had, have but furnished so 


many proofs of his merit; yet we do hope never hereafter 
to see a production like “ The Bridal of Triermain.” 








RELIGIOUS CONVERSATION. 
Tue true art of religious conversation is to introduce it 
without any seeming design,—obliquely, and indirectly. 
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SELECTIONS 
FROM THE “LIFE OF GEN. EATON.” 





INTRODUCTION TO THE DEY OF ALGIERS. 


Consuts O’Brien, Cathcart, and myself, captains Geddes, 
Smith, Penrose, and Maley, proceeded from the American 
house to the court yard of the palace, uncovered our heads, 
entered the are aof the hall, ascended a winding maze of five 
flights of stairs, to anarrow, dark entry, leading to a con- 
tracted apartment of about 12 by 8 feet, the private audience 
room. Here we took off our shoes; and, entering the cave, 
(for so it seemed) with small apertures of light with iron 
grates, we were shown to a huge, shaggy beast, sitting on 
his rump, upon a low bench, covered with a cushion of em- 
broidered velvet, with his hind legs gathered up like a tay- 
lor, or a bear. On our approach to him, he reached out his 
fore paw as if to receive something to eat. Our guide ex- 
claimed, “ Kiss the Dey’s hand!” The consul general 
bowed very elegantly, and kissed it; and we followed his 
example in succession. The animal seemed at that moment 
tobe ina harmless mood: he grinned Several times; but 
made very little noise. Having performed this ceremony, 
and standing a few moments in silent agony, we had leave to 
take our shoes and other property, and leave the den, with- 
out any other injury than the humility of being obliged, in 
this involuntary manner, to violate the second commandment 
of God, and offend common decency. 

Can any man believe that this elevated brute has seven 
kings of Europe, two republics, and a continent, tributary to 
him, when his whole nayal force is not equal to two line of 
battle ships? It is so! 


BEY OF TUNIS. 


The government is absolute, hereditary monarchy ; but 
uncommonly mild in its administration. The present Bey 
holds the regency by usurpation. His father, Alha Bey, on 
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the death of a brother, Mahomet Bey, took the government 
in trust during the minority of a nephew, Sidi Mahmoud 
Bey, the rightful heir. By an eminently mild and good ad- 
ministration he secured the love and adoration of his sub- 
jects ; and by bribes and intrigues with the divan, principal 
officers of state and the Grand Signior, he procured the re- 
gency established in himself and descendants, to the exclu- 
sion of the heir of the right line, who is now held as a kind of 
hostage in the palace, and maintained by the regency. Ha- 
muda Bashaw Bey, the present regent, by possessing many 
of the talents of his father, and by adopting his examples in 


government, has established himself so firmly in the affec- 


tions and confidence of his subjects, that his rival seems to 
have abandoned all hopes of dispossessing him, and quietly 
submits to the usurpation. He enjoys however the title of 
Bey, a title stripped of all appendages. 

It is remarkable that the Alcoran forms the only code of 
laws in this regency. (As this is formed in redigion, it will 
be naturally concluded that here are no lawyers, and of 
course very little litigation.) 

The Bey, solus, forms the supreme court of judicature, 
and admits presentments and causes of every name and na- 
ture to be originally brought before him. Such as he finds 
capital or important he hears and determines; petit felonies 
and small traversies he sends dewn to a public inferior court 
of justice, called Sharah, in the city of Tunis, at the head of 
which is the Cadi or high pricst. 

In each province and considerable town are inferior courts. 
The Cait, or farmer of the revenue, a kind of deputy gov- 
ernor, forms a species of court of common pleas for hearing 
and determining all matters of dispute between private sub- 
jects, where the demand does not excecd a certain sum, or 
where the subject matter of controversy is not of a criminal 
nature. And the Caia, a governor of the province, who is 
also commandant of the forces, forms a court in the nature 
of sessions of the peace for the trial of all criminal offences 
not capital. In causes of this nature these courts may have 
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original jurisdiction, but appeal lies in all cases from their 
decision to the Bey, or supreme court. 

The Bey sits in the hall of justice from eight till twelve 
o’clock in the winter, and from seven till eleven in the sum- 
mer, every day in the year, Fridays and the days of Biram 
and Ramadan, public feasts, only excepted. In all the courts 
the plaintiff enters and argues his own cause, in propria per- 
sona, and the defendant in like manner pleads and defends. 
So also in criminal prosecutions. The whole management 
consists in simple statements, substantiating and refuting al- 
legations, generally by evidence deduced from the testimony 
of witnesses. Their rules and maxims, in trials of criminal 
and capital offences, are very similar to those of our common 
law; especially the crime of murder ; and may be and prob- 
ably are derived from the same source, the law of Moses. 

The Bey also transacts all his national concerns in his own 
person, and superintends the police of his navy and army, 
even the payment of his troops. These duties render his 
life extremely laborious. He lives abstemiously, exercises 
much and sleeps little. 


— 


MURDER OF PRINCE HASSEN ALZERI. 


On the 20th September, Hassen Alzeri was strangled by 
the Bey! This young prince was the descendant in the 
third degree in the right line from the predecessor of the 
father of the present Bey. He had been confined from in- 
fancy in Algiers, until about seven years ago, when he made 
his escape hither by the agency of the Bey, under the ap- 
pearance of friendship ; but more probably to acquire a more 
immediate ascendency over his life and fortune. The sole 
diers who were ordered to seize him durst not approach him. 
He threw away his arms and said, advance ! What alarms 
you ? They conducted him to the place of execution. The 
mutes approached him with caution. Execute your orders, 
cowerds / said he; and snatching the cord from their hands 
and placing it about his neck, and putting his hands behind 


him, ordered them ta tie him. Looking upon his friends, 
von. I. 27 
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who stood about him, he said; Jf I have wronged you, for- 
give me: I go to the tomb of my fathers ; and was strangled. 
He was conducted in a cart to that tomb without a single 
follower. About the same time a slave was bastinadoed to 
death in the palace. Hamuda Bashaw is considered a milé 
prince ! 


CHARACTER OF THE TUNISIANS. 


The Tunisians have little or no litigation, because they 
have no atiornies among them. | 

They have no domestic scandal and neighborheod bicker. 
ing, because they shut up their women. 

Their young men are muscular, athictic, hale, and enter- 
prising, because they have no access to inebriation and vene- 
ry. 

heir married men are inert and domestic ; being permit: 
eda plurality of wives they dre always relaxed and forever 
jealous: and, being in the perpetual habit of smoking tobac- 
co, they have an eternal propensity to sleep. 

Considered as a nation, they are deplorably wretched, be- 
cause they have no property in the soil to inspire an am- 
bition to cultivate it. They are abject slaves to the despot- 
ism of their government: and they are humiliated by tyran- 
ny the worst of all tyrannies, the despotism of priestcratt. 
They live in more solemn fear of the frowns of a bigot who 
has been dead and rotten above a thousand years, than of the 
living despot whose frown would cost them their lives. 

Their manners are simple, their living temperate, and 
their conversation generally without dissimulation. They 
have no midnight revels ; no assaults and batteries, and very 
seldom assassinations. ‘The deplorable wretchedness which 
always attaches itself to seduction, and which so frequently 
wounds the eye of sensibility in every village in the Christian 
world, is unknown here ; because they imprison their girls. 

This country is indeed beautiful; but the people are su- 
perlatively wretched. They are humbled by the double op- 
pression of civil and religious tyranny; seem to have but lit- 
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tle enterprize, and are grossly ignorant. The houses of the 
city are built of stone, cemented with lime, one story high, 
without chimneys, the roofs flat, and so closely joined togethe 
er that the whole light is admitted through an aperture in the 
top ofthe house. ‘They sit always on the floor, which is gen- 
erally the earth covered with tiles, or with mats made of 
reeds ; feed principally on vegetable diet made of grain, ol- 
ives, and fruit; and drink nothing but water. The women 
are never seen abroad, except the poorer classes, and these 
not without being wrapped about in blankets and handker- 
chiefs from the crown ef the head to the ancles: they are 
always barefoot, or in slippers only. The inhabitants have 
exactly the complexion of the American Indians; excepting 
those of foreign countries. who have become naturalized. 
The city contains about three hundred thousand souls; ten 
thousand of thern Jews, two thousand Christians, six or seven 
huudred renegades, beside three thousand Christian slaves. 
These are parcelied out at different public employments, and 
in private service of their masters. 








MAXIMS OF HAMUDA BASHAW, BEY OF TUNIS, (WORTHY 
A CHRISTIAN PRINCE.) 
Never judge the cause of a friend : for, however just, sus- 
picion will pronounce it partiality ! 
Have no intimacy with the great men of the kingdom, lest 
they gain an ascendancy over the mind, and divert the atten- 


tion from the duties of kindness and equity towards the com- 
mon subject. 


Suffer no fees to be received for administration of justice ; ‘ 


lest avaricious men should devise means to make a com- 
merce of it. 
Admit no advocates, because simple statements generally 
lead to the clearest truths. 
SARDINIAN SLAVES. 
On the eighth of September last, five Tunisian corsaires, 
carrying nine hundred and ninety men, landed, in the grey of 
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me 


the morning, upon the island of St. Peters in the dependence 
of Sardinia, captured and brought prisoners to Tunis seven 
hundred women and children and two hundred and twenty 
men. The description given me, by the British Consul, of 
the barbarous and brutal conduct practised upon these un- 
fortunate, defenceless wretches, would shock a savage. The 


_ able bodied men of the island being at their vintages in the 


country, these people fell a feeble sacrifice to the merciless 
assailants. Decrepit age, delicate youth, and helpless infan- 
cy were tumbled headlong from their beds, precipitated down 
flights of stairs, shoved out of street windows, driven naked 
in an undistinguished crowd, without respect to sex or cir- 
cumstance, through the streets, and crammed promiscuously 
into the filthy hold of one of their cruisers; in this manner 
brought across the sea, and in this wretched plight goaded 
with thongs through the street of the city by their relentless 
captors, driven to the common auction square, and consigned 
to slavery. The king of Sardinia, distressed as he has been 
on the other hand by the crimes of the republic, has not 
hitherto found the ability to redeem them, at the enormous 
sum of six hundred and forty thousand dollars, which the 
Bey demanded: He has lately appointed an aged and re- 
spectable Count, Porcheela, who has been four times before 
an ambassador to this court, and who is now here to nego- 
ciate the terms of their redemption. He has at length pre- 
vailed on the Bey to accept the sum of two hundred and sev- 
enty thousand dollars ; but the terms of payment are not yet 
agreed upon: there is however a prospect of their release. 
Many of them have died of grief, and the others linger out 


a life less tolerable than death. Alas, remorse seizes my 


whole soul when I reflect that this is indeed but a copy of 
the very barbarity which my eyes have seen in my own na- 
tive country. And yet we boast of liberty and national jus- 
tice. How frequently, in the southern states of my own 
country, have I scen weeping mothers leading the guiltless 
infant to the sales, with as deep anguish as if they led them 
to the slaughter; and yet felt my bosom tranquil in the view 
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of these aggressions upon defenceless humanity. But when 
I see the same enormities practised upon beings whose com- 
plexion and blood claim kindred with my own, I curse the 
perpetrators and weep over the wretched victims of their ra- 
pacity. Indeed truth and jusiice demand from me the con- 
fession that the Christian slaves among the Barbarians of Af- 
rica are treated with more humanity than the African slaves 
among the professing Christians of civilized America; and 
yet here sensibility bleeds at every pore for the wretches 
whom fate has doomed to slavery. 





Pepa 





THE MIRROR OF FASHION. 


iN A SERIES OF LETTERS FROM A GENTLEMAN OF RANE 
AND TASTE, TO A LADY OF QUALITY. 





LETTER IX. 


By this time your Ladyship must be pretty well wearied 
with your circuit through the manufactories of our ancestors. 
In consideration of the patience with which you have endured 
bale after bale of rich stuffs being opened before you, with- 
out one being offered to your acceptance, I presume to lay 
at your feet, with this letter, a packet of the finest furs Rus- 
sia can produce, and while I beg that you will permit them 
to shade the fairest form in nature frem the inclemencies of 
our own climate, I will proceed to shew in what ample re- 
quest they were with the dames of the thirteenth century. 

Their winter robes and mantles were constantly lined or 
faced with skins of value proportioned to the wealth and 
rank of the wearer. ‘The poor wore sheep’s and lamb’s 
skins of the growth of our own hills and valleys, and the rich 
sent for their felisses to the northern regions of Norway, 
Moscovy, and Lapland. The furs of sables, ermines, squir- 
vels, and martens, were in most esteem; but we find that no- 
blemen did not disdain to repel the cold by weil lined man- 
tles of beavers, foxes, cats, rabbits, goats, and bears. The 
furs, or felures (as they are named by our early writers,) 
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which composed the winter garments, or trimmed the state. 
robes of our highest nobility, were designated by the names 
of grosvair, minevair, fennevair, and sometimes merely vair. 
These authors assures us that * the felure, most esteemed a- 
mongst them, was the skin of an animal of the squirrel kind, 
called vair, whose back was of a blueish grey, resembling the 


color of some doves. Its belly was white. 


It was divided 


into large and small pieces, and for that reason, accordingly 
as the fedisse is composed of the large or the small, sewed 


together, it is called grossvair, or minevair.” 


Some writers 


assert that this vair is not of the squirrel race, but was no 
other than the Pontic mouse ; and derived its name from va- 
rius, on account of its brown back and white belly. 

Your Ladyship will find in the packet of furs which I pre- 
sume to present to you, a /elisse lined and faced with the 


skin that was called vair by our ancestors. 


Moscow to me by the Count K 





? 


It was sent from © 
and, he informs me, is 


equal in estimation in that country with the ermine. Peopie 
in England call it sometimes the grey ermine, and others 
Russian squirrel skin ; but the real name of it is the jeréoa. 
The little animal to whom it belongs is a native of the most 
eastern and southern parts of the Russian dominions, and is 
in size and shape something like a squirrel, but far more ele- 
gant in its form, and has an eye of the most piercing bright- 
ness. Itis not confined to the empire of Moscovy, but it is 
also to be found amongst the rocky and sandy regions of oth- 
er Asiatic countries; and in Holy Writ we read of it under 
the appellation of sofhionum, which our translators have 


transformed into the word coaey. 

With such comfortable decorations did our reasonable ane 
cestors adorn their winter habiliments, whilst their summer 
apparel sparkled in all the gorgeous magnificence of precious 
stones and embroidery, which latter appendage they denomi- 
nated fainting with the needic. So eminently sumptuous in 
materials and workmanship were these Anglo Norman hab- 
its, that Innocent IV. Pontiff of that name, on seeing some of 
them on the backs of certain nobles visiting bis court, ex- 
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claimed, “ O England, thou garden of delights, thou art truly 
an inexhaustible fountain of riches! T'rom thy abundance 
much may be exacted to embellish the wardrobe of the Vati- 
can 1?” 

To set this splendor of array in a clearer light, I need only 
introduce your Ladyship as a spectatress at the solemniza- 
tion of the marriage of Alexander III. of Scotland, with prin- 
cess Margaret, the sister of our Henry III. Mathew Paris 
shall be the herald of the pageant, and thus he speaks :-— 
« There were great abundance of people of all ranks, multi- 
tudes of the nobility of England, France, and Scotland, with 
crowds of knights and military officers, the whole of them 
pompously adorned with garments of silk, and so transformed 
with excess of ornaments that it would be impossible to de- 
scribe their dresses without being tiresome to the reader, 
though it would excite his astonishment. Upwards of one 
thousand knights, on the part of the king of England, attend- 
ed the nuptials in vestments of silk, curiously wrought in 
embroidery ; and these vestments on the morrow were laid 
aside, and the same knights appeared in new robes of still 
more magnificent decoration. The nobles of Scotland and 
of France did not fall'a whit below those of England in their 
_ show and parade. The barons and the knights were habited 
in robes of divers colors ; sometimes they appeared in green, 
sometimes in blue, then again in grey, and afterwards in 
scarlet, varying the colors according to their fancies, or the 
wills of the ladies to whom they had dedicated their amor- 
ous vows. Their breasts were adorned with jdule, or 
broaches of gold; and their shoulders with precious stones 
of great magnitude, such as emeralds, sapphires, jacinths, 
pearls, rubies, and other rich ornaments. The ladies who 
attended had rings of gold, set with topaz stones and dia- 
monds, upon their fingers; their heads were adorned with 
elegant crests or garlands; and their whimples were com- 
posed of the richest stuffs, embroidered with pure gold, and 
embellished with the rarest jewellery.” 

Such were the gala dresses of our old-fashioned ancestors. 
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Will our new costumes vie with them? I think you will a- 
gree with me, that, splendid as was the fete we enjoyed to- 
gether at the palace of our graceful Prince Regent, its mag- 
nificence could not be compared to this given by the king of 
Scots. In short, while our male nobility habit themseives, 
even on gala days, in the plain unadorned fashion of the pres- 
ent times, no assembly could look but half furnished. The 
ladies may glitter in all that can decorate and dazzle, but the 
gentlemen must ever remain but dull parts of the show. I 
am no advocate for foppery, but I think essential! to the main- 
tenance of a due difference between stations, that a noble- 
man should not be dressed like his butler; and more mag- 
nificent clothing would promote industry, and be beneficial 
to trade. 

In my next I shall enter into details from the archives of 
the tailors, mantua-makers, and milliners of the departed 
brilliant days of the Norman race ; and meanwhile, when 
seated at your toilette, let its graceful duties remind you of 
the zeal and obedience of your | Paris. 








FOR THE POLYANTHOS. 
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THE FREEBOOTER. 


Use of History. 

Man is a mere riddle to himself, till he enquires into the 
hearts and actions of others ; it is in this mirror only, that he 
can perceive his own resemblance ; here he learns to be 
shocked at deformity, and to be pleased with what is amiable ; 
and thence he proceeds to dress his mind with every virtue. 

We may better trust our ship to a school-taught pilot, than 
depend on the wisdom or goodness of the head or heart, that 
has barely conversed with abstracted or philosophical maxims. 

Chinese Shofi-bill. 

The following is a literal translation of a Chinese shop-bill, 

which enveloped a packet of Indian ink. It will prove that 
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the art of puffing is as well understood and practised in China, 
as by any of the most celebrated quacks of any other country. 


«« Sinhone,* 


“ Very good ink, very : fine ; very old shop ; wiediiaahen 
father, and self make this ink ; fine and hard, picked out very 


fine and black, before and new sell very good ink, prime cost 
is very dear ; this ink is heavy, so is gold ; no one can make 
like it: the others that make ink do it for money, and to cheat; 
I only make it good for a name. Plenty of gentlemen know 
my ink: my family never cheat, always a goodname. I 
make ink for the Emperor and all the mandarines round. 
All gentlemen must come to my shop and know my name. 


Unewancui Locex. 
—— 


Omniscience ignorant. 


A clergyman was catechising a little boy, in a familiar way, 
when this curious dialogue took place. | 


OROKPADAROAS 


Do you know the nature of God ? 
I do, sir. 2 

What is it? 

God is omnipotent and omniscient. 
Can God do every thing ? 

He can, sir. 

Does God know every thing ? 

He does, sir. 


Does he know what we are talking about ? 
‘He does, sir. 


Does he know what you have got in your breeches 


pocket ? 


A. He does nor, sir. 
Q. And why does he not? 
A. Because I have got zo breeches pocket, sir ! 


‘A Missionary baffled. 


A zealous and reverend dissenting clergyman was anxious 


toascertain the religious principles of the inhabitants of a 


* This is the name of the place where the ink is made, 
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coal-pit in the northern part of England. He accordingly 
watched the aperture, and upon the ascent of one of the dark 
personages from below, after a suitable religious introduc- 
tion, the following conversation ensued. , 

Priest. My friend ! what do you believe ? 

Coalman. I believe what the church believes ! 

Priest. And what does the church believe ? 

Coalman. The church believes what I believe !! 

Priest. And what do you both believe ? 

Coalman. We both believe the same thing!!! 


A Counsellor of Necessity. 


The late Dr. De la Cour, of Cork, having once occasion te 
reprove a counseilor rather unlearned in the law—told him 
he was a counsellor of Necessity. ‘ Necessity !” exclaimed 
the briefless barrister, “ how so?” “ Because,” replied the 
doctor, “ Necessity has no law.” 


Inscription on a Blacksmith. 


Here cool the ashes of Mutciser Grim, 
(Late of this Parish,) 

He was born in Seacoal-lane, and bred at Hammersmith : 
From his youth upwards he was much addicted to vices, 
and was often guilty of forgery. 

Having some talents for irony, 
he thereby produced many heats in his neighborhood, 
which he usually increased 
by blowing up the coals. 

This rendered him so unpopular, that when he found it 
necessary 
to adopt cooling measures, 
his conduct was generally accompanied by a hiss ! 
Though he sometimes proved a warm friend, 
he made it a constant practice 
to strike whilé the iron was hot, 
regardless of the injury that he might thereby 
do to others ; 
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and when he had any of matter moment on the anvil, 
he seldom failed to turn it to his own advantage. 
Among the numberless instances that might be given 
of the cruelty of his disposition, 
it need only be mentioned, that he was a means of hanging, 
many of the innocent family of the Bells, 
Upon an idle pretence of keeping 
them from jangling ; 
and that he put many hearts of steel into the hottest flames, 
merely (as he declared) 
to soften the obduracy of their tempers. 
At length, after passing a long life 
in the commission of these black actions, 
his fire being exhausted, 
and his bellows worn out 
he filed off 
to that place where only the fervid ordeal of his own forge 
could be exceeded ; 
declaring with his last puff, 
That man was born to trouble, 
as the sparks fly upward. 


Improvements in Printing. 


The Chinese are said to admire the beauty of writing more 
than composition; so that an Englishman with a Chinese 
taste would prefer a poem of Tomkins or Langford, to one of 
Pope or Dryden. And is not this taste growing on us? Not 
only must our paper be woven and hot pressed, but our types 
must be reformed. Not a figure must raise his head above 
his fellows, or sink his tail below them; so that it is difficult 
to distinguish a 6 or a 9 from a nought, to say nothing of the 
cramped form of the rest. This arcal grievance ; but print- 
ers quietly submit to the whims and caprices of type-founders, 
if they be not'their guides ; and readers cannot help them- 
selves. The tall shas lately given way to his dwarfish broth- 
er; and I presume it is only on the account of the number of 
the other letters of greater length than their fellows, for it is 
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the case with twelve out of the twenty five, that these innova. 
tors have been intimidated. Ere long, no doubt, some bolder 
Procrustean tyrant will arise, and lop them all to his standard. 
When that has been done, beware, ye Capitals ! beware, too, 
ye Stops and Spaces! no doubt the beautiful uniformity of 
the infancy of writing will revive in print, and letter will suc. 
ceed letter, equal in height, and breadth, and distance, more 
regular than a line of soldiers at a royal review, dressed by 
the completest Martinent of an adjutant, who fests on such 
skill his hopes of heading, like some of his predecessors, 
another South American army. In that second golden age 
of letters, it will again become a mark of distinction to be ablg 
to read»—not ancient or foreign languages,—but our own. 
The Ari of Printing. 

Hail, mystic art ! which men like angels taught 

Té speak to eyes, and paint embodied thought ! 

The deaf and dumb, blest skill, reliew’d by thee, 

We make one sense perform the task of three. 

We see, we hear, we touch, the head and heart, 

and take or give what each but yiekls in part ; 

With the hard laws of distance we dispense, 

And, without sound, apart, commune in sense ; 

View, though confin’d, nay, rule this earthly ball, 

And travel o’er the wide extended at. 

Dead letters thus with living notion fraught, 

Prove to the soul the telescope of thought. 

To mortal life immortal honour give ; 

And bid all deeds and titles last and live 

In scanty life—Eternity we taste, 

View the first ages, and inform the fast. 

Arts, history, laws, we purchase with a look, 

And keep, like fate, all nature in a bddk. 


ew 


The Tooth-ache. 


A man there was, who fortune’s blessings quaff'd, 
And sure had known no reason to complain, 
Had not dame Nature, as she view’d the draught 

Made his poor teeth too sensible of pain. 
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innova- Sometimes it would the form of grandeur take, 
bolder Swelling his cheeks to a majestic size ; 

widard. And oft it would assume a meaner make, 

re, too, And, like a bruiser, close up both his eyes. 
mity of In short, in every shape that tooth-ache owns, 

ill suc. He, luckless, felt, and knew it still the same ; 

, More And midst a useless burst of speaking groans, 
were Had tried all the receipts that art could name— 
on in Had stew’d his chaps in vinegar and ginger, 
-eSsors With mustard blister’d them, the pain to check, 
' . And, when provok’d by too severe a twinger, 
a Had ate red-hot wild turnips by the peck. 

be able : 


Galen had call’d—and Esculapius too, 
ane’ Had tried his mental and his manual force ; 
But nought avail’d that they could say or do, 

They broke the teeth, and left the sufferer worse: 
To time and patience then was left the cure, 
Whose motions, though but slow, aré always suré. 
One day this man, entirely free from pain, 
~ Rambling on horséback o’er a neighboring hill, 

Fancred he heard, in accénts wild and shrill, 

The voice of anguish flit across the plain: 


He thought he guess’d the cause—with eager haste, 
He spurr’d his pacer to a gallop’s speed ; 

And, as o’er fence and wall the sound he trac’d, 
Soon reach’d the place from whence it did proceed. 


There, as he stopp’d, a woman he espied, 
Whose wailing added to the general clatter ; 
30 springing from his horse, he loudly cried, 
“ For heaven’s sake, say, good woman, what's the matter ?” 
* My son,’ she screech’d, “ by a most crue! fall, 
Has broke his legs,—no comfort can the youth take.” 
* Poh!” said the man, remounting, “ is that all ? 
I really thought the fellow had the tooth-ache.” 


System. 

%“ What is a system ?” says a young lady to a man of Iet- 
lers. “ It is,” replied the scholar, “a fageot of ideas, well 
arranged and neatly bound together.” 
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Bon Mot. 


Lucian informs us, that to the frequent complaints made 
against Plutus, the god of riches, that he never came ‘among 
men of probity, he made this reply: ‘I am blind; and as 
among men there is a great majority of rogues, is it a wonder 
that 1 should not be able to find the smaller number ?” 


— 


Protracted Love. 


*T love you,”—-oft the youth did say ; 
“IT love you,”—oft the maiden sigh’d : 
Thus echoed both from day to day, 
Till one wax’d old, the other—died. 


Epfigram. 
Lothario, ravish’d with a smile 
From Chloe, in a public place, 
Exclaim’d in stiff theatric style, 
«“ Nature ne’er form’d so fair a face.” 
By chance the fool for once was right— 
°T was merely faint and candie light. 


Home. 


The pain, which is felt when we are transplanted from our 
native soil—when the living branch is cut from the parent 
tree—is one of the most poignant, which we have to endure 
through life. There are after-griefs, which wound more 
deeply, which leave behind them scars never to be effaced, 
which bruise the spirit, and sometimes break the heart : but 
never do we feel so keenly the want of love, the necessity of 
being loved, and the sense of utter desertion, as when we first 
leave the haven of home, and are, as it were, pushed off upon 
the stream of life. 
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SELECTED POETRY. 


cI 


THE SEASONS. 


SwirT fly the seasons round ! Scarce had the Spring 
Danc’d on the plain, in virgin garb array’d 

Of tenderest green, and bound with flowerets pale 
Her beauteous brow, or round the welkin flung 

Her first faint purple flush—like that sweet hour 
When first the virgin’s cheek the vermeil blush 

Of youth assumes, and hovering graces play 

Around the lovely form,—when Summer came, 
Mature in finish’d grace ; of darker stain 

The flowers that gemm/’d her crewn; her ample robe 
Luxuriant floated in the spicy gale. 

She bade the grove a deeper die assume ;— 

The full-blown rose expand ;—the juicy corn 

Raise high its dark-green blade ;—with arid hue 
Imbrown’d the mead,—and tinged the ripening ear 
With golden glow, or shade of silky brown. 

Then Autumn mild, with matron-step, advanc’d 
Slow o’er the bearded plain ; a purple bough, 

With swelling clusters hung, her left hand grac’d ; 
Her right, the gather’d sheaf ; low-drooping, waved 
The ripe and yellow ears ; September’s moon 

Shed its soft radiance on her sun burnt cheek, 

And, while at distance rose the reaper’s song, 

Loose flow’d her auburn locks, her dark eye smiled. 
But, while I gazed, a melancholy charm 

Over her beauteous features stole ; the golden grain, 
The nectar’d branch, she dropp’d ; lo ! now she roves, 
A widow’d mourner, through the stubble-fields, 

And culls a garland sad, with yellow leaves, 

And berries red, her thoughtful brow to bind ; 
Weeping her honor lost, her children slain : 

And soon shall Winter, with unsparing hand, 

The last sad relics of her race destroy, 

And reign, the tyrant of the vanquish’d year. 
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LOVE’S YOUNG DREAM: 


BY THOMAS MOORE. 


































Pa, | 


Oh ! the days are gone, when beauty bright 
My heart’s chain wove ; 
When my dream of life from morn till night 
Was love, still love ! 
Now hope may bloom ; 
And days may come 
Of milder, calmer beam. 
But there’s nothing half so sweet in life 
As love’s young dream. 
Oh ! there’s nothing half so sweet in life 
As'love’s young dream. 


Tho’ the bard to purer flame may soar 
When, wild youth’s past ; 
*¢ Tho’ he win the wise, who, frawn’d before, 
To smile at last,” 
Heo’ll never mect 
‘A joy so sweet - 
In all his.noon, of fame, 
As when,first he sung to woman’s ear 
His soul-felt.flame, 
And, at every close, she blush’d to hear 
The one lov’d name ! 


Oh ! that hallow’d form is ne’er forgot 
Which first love traced ; 
Still it lingering haunts the greenest spot 
On memory’s waste ! 
*T was odor fled 
As soon as shed, 
*Twas morhing’s winged dream ! 
°T was a light that ne’er can shine again 
On life’s dull stream ! 
Oh ! ’twas light that ne’er can shine agaie 
On life’s dull stream. 
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TRANSLATION FROM THE THIRTEENTH BOOK 


OF HOMER’S ILIAD. 
In Imitation of Walter Scott. 


From Ida’s peak high Jove beheld 
The tumults of the battle field, 
The fortune of the fight ; 
He mark’d, where by the ocean flood, 
Stout Hector with his Trojans stood, 
And mingled in the strife of blood 
| Achaia’s stalwart might : 
He saw, and turn’d his sun-bright eyes 
Where Thracia’s snow-capped mountains rise, 
Above her pastures fair : 
Where Mysians, fear’d in battle-fray, 
With far-fam’d Hippomolgians stray, 
A race remote from care ; 
Unstained by fraud, unstained by blood, 
The milk of mares their simple food, 
Thither his sight the god inclines, 
Nor turns to view the shifting lines, 
Commix’d in fight afar ; 
He deem’d not, he, that heavenly might 
Would swell the band of either fight, 
When he forbade the war. 

















Not so the monarch of the deep - 
On Samothracia’s topmost steep 
The great earth-shaker stood, 
Whose cloudy summit view’d afar 
The crowded tents, the mingling war, 
The navy dancing on the tide, 
The leaguer’d town, the hills of Ide, 
And all the scene of blood. 


There stood he, and with grief survey’d 
His Greeks, by adverse force outweigh’d, 
He bann’d the thunderer’s partial will, 


And hasten’d down the craggy hill. 
VOL. Ql. 29 
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Down the steep mountain-slope he sped, 

The mountain rock’d beneath his tread, 

| And trembling wood, and echoing cave, 

he Sign of immortal presence gave ; 

i Three strides athwart the plain he took, 

Three times the plain beneath him shook, 
The fourth reach’d A.go’s watery strand, 

Where far beneath the green sca foam, 
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Was built the monarch’s palace home, 
Distinct with golden spire and dome, 
And doom/’d for aye to stand. 


He enters: to the car he reins 
Eis brass-hoof’d steeds, whose golden manes 

A stream of glory cast : 
| His golden Jash he forward bends, 
if Arrayed in gold the car ascends, 

And swifter than the blast, 
Across th’ expanse of ocean wide, 

Untouch’d by waves, it passed : 
The waters of the glassy tide, 
Joyful before its course divide, 

Nor rotind the axle press ; 
Around its wheels the dolphins play, 
Attend the chariot on its way, 

And their great lord confess. 
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Lirx’s replete with joy and sorrow, 
Time is ever on the wing, 

Joy to grief may yield to-morrow, 
Thus *tis mine with truth to sing, 

Life’s replete with joy and sorrow. 


‘Time is ever on the wing, 
Manhood comes and checks youth’s pleasures, 
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Age infirmity will bring ; 
Thus we find, in rapid measures, 
Time is ever on the wing, 


Joy to grief may yield to-morrow ; 
Cherish joy then while ’tis thine, 

Peaceful moments so you'll borrow, 
But remember whilst they shine, 

Joy to grief may yield to-morrow. 


Thus ’tis mine with truth to sing, 
Pleasure decks life’s early morning, 
Age will cares and sorrow bring ; 
To each friend a gentle warning, 
Thus ’us mine with truth to sing. 
—+ 


FROM THE PORT-FOLIO. 


SONG. 
Tune—“ Hearis of Oak.” 

Ye sons of Columbia, come let us rejoice 
In the bright course of glory our brave tars have run, 
And in one mighty chorus, with one heart and voice, 
Pour the tribute of verse o’er the laurels they’ve won. 
Hearts of oak are our ships, souls of fire are our men, 

They always are ready, 

Steady, boys, steady, 
To fight and to conquer again and again. 


Oh! long on our mountains the forests have staod, 
Through ages of peace, in the shade of neglect ; 
But the fiat of Heaven calls them down to the flood, 
Our shores to defend, and our rights to protect. 
Hearts of oak, &c. 


And see while the nations of Europe have long, 

‘Mid the conflicts of war, rear’d their pillars of fame, 

We can boast of our heroes, whose claims are as strong, 

Whose achievements will give taem as deathless a name. 
Hearts of oak, &c. 
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See Hull, Jones, Decatur and Bainbridge now bur 
Brighter stars in our land than vain Britons can claim, 
For while they beat the world, we beat them in our turn, 
And thus prostrate at once their proud fillars of fame. 
Hearts of oak, &c. 
Behold too brave Lawrence, whose splendid career, 
Gives another bright star to the sky of our fame, 
Though remov’d from this world, his example shall rear, 
Future heroes in war, “ by the fame of his name.” 
Hearts of oak, &c. 
And see too, young Burroughs, the seaman’s delight, 
Bears another fair sprig pluck’d from Victory’s brow, 
Tho’ ’twas bought by his life-blood that stream’d in the fight, 
Life ’gainst honor is naught, as our brave tars well know. 
Hearts of oak, &c. 
But hark ! while we sing, hear the trumpet of fame, 
With the glad notes of triumph, again our ears greet, 
*Tis for Perry it swells, ever glorious name, 
To whose matchless arm, struck a whole British fleet. 
> ~ Hearts of oak, &c. 
We’ve yet thousands besides of young sons of the wave, 
Who but wait for the call of their country to fly, 
And to enter the lists, with the first of the brave, 
Who their honour insult, or their prowess defy. 
| Hearts of oak, &c. 
Then ye sons of Columbia, come let us rejoice, 
In the bright course of glery our country can boast, 
And in one mighty chorus, with one heart and voice, 
While we drink to our tars, let this still be our toast, 
Hearts of oak are our ships, sons of fire are our men, 
They always are ready, 
Steady, boys, steady, 
For their country to fight, and to conquer again. 


SONG. 
Tune—“ Rule Britannia.’” 
WueEn Frecdom’s star its last bright gleam 
O’er Europe’s waste had shot in yain, 
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Columbia caught the expiring beam, 
And bore it o’er the western main. 
Rule Columbia, Columbia ever free, 
Heaven born child of Liberty. 


Then rose a world, by Heaven’s decree, 
Which countless years unblest had lain, 
But now the destin’d sphere to be 
Of Freedom’s pure and sacred reign. 
Rule Columbia, &c. 


Then ere, Columbia, thou hadst shar’d, 
Of empire’s car, the trembling rein, 
Thy young, but dauntless soul declar’d, 
War’s storms but threaten thee in vain. 
Rule Columbia, &c. 


And when, ere long, with stepdame pride, 
Britannia mark’d thy opening reign, 
Thy heaven shielded breast defied, 
The tempest shock of war again. 
Rule Columbia, &c. 


Thy birth, Columbia, sons so brave, 
Thy waters, forests, all proclaim, 
Thy destin’d course is o’er the wave, 
And ocean, is thy “ ficld of fame..” 
Rule Columbia, &c- 


Again, behold war’s bolts are hurl’d, 
Thy eagle flight to check in vain, 
For still thy infant flag unfurl’d, 
With freedom’s charter sweeps the main. 
Rule Columbia, kc. 


And under Heaven it still shall spread 
Its star-eemm’d glories o’er the main, 
While Freedom’s sacred beam shall shed 
Its light to bless Columbia’s reign. 
Rule Columbia, Columbia ever free, 
Heayen born child of Liberty, 
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MONTHLY DRAMATIC REVIEW. 


————— Pa 


Boston Theatre. 
Jan. 3. Abzllino—Forty Thieves.(1) 
5. American Captive—Harlequin’s Frolic—Botheration. 
7. Love in a Village—Plot and Counterplot. 
10. Doubtful Son—Forty Thieves. 
12. Son’s of Erin—Heroes of the Lake. 
14, Time’s a Tell-Tale—Timour the Tartar. 
17. The Peasant Boy(2)—Honest Thieves. 











(1) The Forty Thieves began their annual depredations on the 27th 
ult. and pillaged more than six hundred dollars from the good natur- 
ed public on their first excursion. We did once cherish a hope that 
this season would be permitted to pass without a visit from these noctur- 
nal freebooters ; but having received the assistance of Mr. Penniman, 
who has produced some splendid and elegant decorations, we are likely to 
receive their frequent visitations. We should really dote on the very 
absence of this dramatic romance : but so long as the theatre is thronged 
with those who appear to go there for no other purpose but to applaud, 
and gormandise the gross and stale obscenity with which it is so plentifully 
sprinkled, or rather plastered, we cannot reproach the managers for its 
frequent repetition. 

(2) The only piece of novelty produced during the month is the Peas- 
ant Boy, a musical drama by W. Dimond, author of the Foundling of the 
Forest, and several other popular plays. It is a story of considerable ii- 
terest ; and the last act, in which is the trial of the Peasant Boy for a sup- 
pore attempt to murder his benefactor, is uncommonly well managed 
to produce strong and pathetic effect. 

‘The style of Mr. Dimond’s plays in general isa sort of sing-song prose, 
characterised by the most nonsensical bombast and a “ most plentiful lack 
of wit ;” we were therefore much astonished to find in the Peasant Boy, 
the following dialogue, which is so unlike the rest, that we think he must 
have been indebted to a friend, or guilty of petty larceny in procuring it. 


Hiyppolito, Olympia! I venture into your presence unbidden ; tell me 
if | intrude? 

Olympia. Oh! no, no! a fine gentleman in the country is ‘ike a hot 
house rose at Christmas, less deserving, perhaps, than the natural flower, 
but always welcome, oa account of its rarity, and the expence of its pro- 
duction.—Do you come here to study? of what work are you in quest! 

Fyp. ‘Voe fairest of the Creator’s. 

Olya. Some eastern tale, 1 presume ; for you speak in allegory 

Fivp. Yet | mean in earnest. I would read—woman, 
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19. How to Die for Love—Forty Thieves—The Romp. 
21. Peasant Boy—La Perouse. 
24. John Bull.—Valentine and Orson. 
26. Who wants a Guinea ‘-—Cinderella. 
28. Peasant Boy—lorty Thieves. 
Olym. Ah! Ym afraid you will find that a work full of errors ; and, 


without a copious glossary, very diffieult to be understood. 
Hyp. Yet it presents a title page so prepossessing, that lam encouraged 


- to proceed 


Olym. Be warned in time! woman is a language of itself ; its charac- 
ters are more obscure than hieroglyphics, and many a master of arts has 
been puzzled to decypher the text. 

Hyp. All languages have their grammars, and 1 can be a persevering 
scholar. 

Olym. Aye! but this differs from all other grammars in its very first 
principle. In school taught languages, the parts of speech are confined 
to eight, but in woman’s tongue the number exceeds all limit, 

Hyp My spirit has the true touch of knight-errantry, and difliculty 
only inflames its zeal. Lady, deign but you to become my instructer, 
and I shall be found a pupil of enterprize. [ Takes her band. 

Olym. Lud,lud! would the man learn a Janguage as jugglers interpret 
fate, by dint of palmistry ? in pity’s name, spare my hand ! 

Hyp. When you commence my lesson ; till then I detain it as a lawful 
prize 

Olym. | protest against the capture, and denounce you for a pirate. 

Hyp. Nay, thus then I produce my Jetters of marque-— &c. {Kissing ber. 
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MONTHLY MISCELLANY, 
OF LITERARY INTELLIGENCE, REMARKABLE INCIDENTS, 
OBITUARY NOTICES, &c. &c. 


EF 


Proposals have been issued by a Committee of the Senior 
class of Yale College, for publishing a literary paper, to be 
called the AtHENZzZUM. It is to appear on the Saturday of 
every second week, and to contain eight pages in an octavo 
form. 

M. Lord, Boston, has just published (first American edi- 
tion) A Mother’s Advice to her Sonand Daughter: by the 
Marchioness de Lambert. A collection of elegant and useful 
apothegms, worthy of the perusal of the old and young. 

R. P. and C. Williams, have just published, The Defence 
and Justification of the late illustrious Gen. Moreau, before 
the French Tribunal ; by his counsels, Messrs. Bonnet, Bell- 
iart, and Perignon, judiciary counsellors. ‘Translated from 
the French, by Samuel Mackay, A, M. professor of the 
French Language. | 
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DEATHS 
IN THE UNITED STATES. 

Lourstana.—In New Orleans, William Donaldson, Esq. 
formerly president of the Louisiana bank. 

Vircinia.—In Alexandria, George Gilpin, Esq. Post- 
master, 72. j j 

Maryianp.—In Baltimore, William Barclay, merchant; 
Mr. John Knowlton, 36, formerly of Worcester, Mass. 

Outo.—In Marietta, David Everett, Esq. formerly of Bos- 
ton. He had been the editor of several political and literary 
papers in Boston and other parts of New-England. 

_Prennsyitvanta.~—In Philadelphia, Col. Patten, postmaster 
—In Carlisle; Gen. William Alexanders—-In Wrightstown, 
four children, from 7 to 10 years old; two of them were 
daughters of Mr. Isaac Worthington, and the other twoa 
daughter and son of Mr. Isaac Burroughs. Whilst sliding on 
a mill pond, the ice breke, and they were precipitated into the 
water and drowned. 

MAassacuvuseTrTs.—In Springfield, Capt. David Boylston, 
77, a revolutionary officer ; on the 8th inst. Miss Mary Hor- 
ton, 92, and, on the 9th, Miss Margaret Horton, 90. These 
maiden sisters had slept in the same house together, NINETY 
YEARS, and the death of the oldest preceded that of the young- 
est but eleven hours. They were buried in one grave—In 
Gloucester, widow Hannah Tucker, 91 ; widow Appleton, 75 
—In Acton, Mr. Roger Wheeler 76—In Danvers, widow 
Rachel Howard, 53—In Dorchester, Mrs. Elizabeth Bird, 
77—In Bridgewater, Jonathan Crane, Esq. 77—In Barre, 
Capt. William King, 78—In Brookline, Mrs. Elizabeth Part- 
ridge, 86—In Marblehead, Robert Hooper, Esq. 72. In Mil- 
ton, Mr. Lewis Babcock, 35—In Roxbury, Mr. Samuel Drew, 
34; Capt. John Gould, 42 ; the Hon Wiiiiam Hearn, 77 
—In Boston, Deacon David Tilden, 72; Capt. Nathaniel 
Heard, 42 ; Mrs. Mary Allen, 38 ; Mrs. Lydia, wife of Abiel 
Smith, Esq. 69; Mr. John Farris, 32, late gunner of the sloop 
of war Frolic. 








Correspondence, 

Weare indebted to the last Port-Folio for three original 
national SONGS, to one of which we have added its appropriate 
alr. 

An “ Essay ona Fragment of ancient Poetry” was receiv- 
ed too late for insertion this month. 


While we wish success to the frrofosed literary paper at 
New-Haven, we lament that it will probably deprive the Po- 


tyanthos of a corresfondent, whose favors we held in high 
estimation. 
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forget tis their glory 


Oh! WASHINGTON, | 
By thy beacon light still 
In thy wisdom, and virtue 
Whate’er to thy country 
And still in the day of dis 
To thee as our guide a! 
Thy glories reflected fror 
Bright again round Col 


Forget not, Columbia, thy 
Whose achievements n 
Forget not their lives are 
*Tis thy glory that live 
The laurels they’ve won, 
Columbia, Oh! never 
They’re the hero’s life-ge 
To still brighter victori 


Can that nation e’er rise t 
Who respects not the ¢ 
From oblivion’s tomb, car 
Who protects not her fF 
Oh ! never, Coiumbia, th 
The stream of thy glor 
Let thy hero’s bright wre 
Entwin’d with thy libe. 


(Polyanthos, ne w serics, enlarged—No. 16.) 
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INGTON, brightest and best of thy race, 
on light still let us steer, 

1, and virtue, and valour, we trace 

> thy country is dear. 

ie day of distress, let us turn 

our guide and our star, 

eflected from heaven will burn, 

n round Columbia’s car. 


vlumbia, thy seamen so true, 

levements now blazon thy name, 

sir lives are devoted to you, 

ry that lives in their fame ; 

1ey’ve won, by their blood on the main, 
Oh! never forget, 

ero’s life-gem, and will light him again 
rhter victories yet. 


n e’er rise to the proud heights of fame, 
cts not the deeds of her brave ! 

’s tomb, can she e’er save her name, 

‘ts not her patriot’s grave ! 

‘olumbia, then ne’er let this stain, 

of thy glory pollute ; 

, bright wreaths ever honour’d remain, 


ith thy liberty’s root. 








